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TRANSFORM 
LABOUR, 
FIGHT THE 
TORIES 


The tide has turned! The Labour right is being pressed 
back. The initiative is now with our movement to get Je¬ 
remy Corbyn re-elected as Labour leader. 

Since the beginning of August Corbyn has held mass ral¬ 
lies across the country. Thousands heard Corbyn and Diane 
Abbot speak at College Green, Bristol. Many thousands 
more have heard Corbyn in Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, 
Swansea, Merthyr, Brighton and at Heartlands in Cornwall. 

More page 5 



Owen Smith on 
migration 



We examine Owen Smith's record and 
policies on migrant rights. 

See page 3 

After Sanders, a 
debate 



Two activists discuss strategies for the 
US left. 

See pages 6-7 


The life and 
films of Ken 
Loach 



Luke Hardy reviews Versus, an 
documentary about Ken Loach. 


See page 9 


Join Labour! 

Solidarity interviews 
newly elected NEC 
member Rhea 
Wolfson 

See page 10 
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Junior doctors: step up fight 
against the new contracts! 



Protests at branches of Byron Burgers took place across the country on 29 
July, organised in response to Byron handing over up to 50 of its staff to 
immigration police at what it pretended was a “training event”. 


Oppose Higher Education Bill! 


Pete Campbell was recently 
elected to the Executive 
Committee of the British 
Medical Association’s Junior 
Doctors Committee. Here is 
his statement to Junior 
Doctors about the way 
forward (p.c.) 


I am the secretary of the North¬ 
ern JDC. I voted against the con¬ 
tract, I ran a campaign against. I 
think it is discriminatory, unfair 
and does not address the issues 
and concerns of junior doctors. 

I believe that we need to step up 
our action against imposition. 
Plans are being put in place; I will 
use my new position to argue that 
these plans reflect the views of the 
members. That imposition is not ac¬ 
ceptable. That this contract is not 
acceptable and we must robustly 
face it down. The BMA must call 
more industrial action and this 
should be a clear escalation. 

Junior doctors should not be 
asked to sign a contract that dis¬ 
criminates against women, those 
with disabilities or caring roles. We 
need a contract that properly recog¬ 
nises and rewards out of hours 
work. We need a contract that re¬ 
cruits and retains doctors, and en¬ 
sures that we are able to train. All 
of these ultimately benefit not just 
ourselves but our patients. 

We must support Justice for 
Health (the five BMA members tak¬ 
ing the government to court over 
the junior contract). The argument 
that they threaten our national 
terms and conditions is weak. Five 
BMA members can't do that. The 
BMA should stand up to this bully¬ 
ing. 

You can argue about the merits of 
their case and the likelihood of 
their success, but I stand fully be¬ 
side them. They are doing a truly 
remarkable thing. 

Junior doctors need to be free to 

Exec pay gap is 
obscene 

Top UK company bosses now 
earn on average 129 times the 
pay of the workers employed 
by their firms. 

The High Pay Centre's annual 
report released this week shows 
that the bosses of top firms now 
earn an average of £5.5 million 
per year. That is a 10% rise on last 
year. 

On average workers' pay rose 
2% in 2015, according to the Of¬ 
fice of National Statistics. 

Top paid boss is Martin Sorrell 
of advertising company WPP 
Sorrell pocketed £70 million in 
2015. 

And Bob Dudley, the BP boss, 
took home £13.3 million, de¬ 
spite the company making a 
loss of $6.5 billion. 


make a protected disclosure, they 
need whistleblowing protection. 
I'm no lawyer, but it has been made 
clear to me that the most straight¬ 
forward solution to this problem is 
for Health Education England 
(body which oversees doctors' 
training) to be constituted as an 
employment agency in law. The 
Secretary of State has the power to 
make this happen. He should use 
that power. 

The NHS is under threat like 
never before. We need a BMA that 
champions universal healthcare, 
free at the point of use, paid for 
through general taxation and or¬ 
ganised and run in the interest of 
patients not profits. The BMA has 
good policy in this area, but it is 
time to fight for that policy to be¬ 
come a reality. 

Student Nurses work as part of 
their training. They should be paid 
for this. The BMA should stand 
shoulder to shoulder with the 
nurses of the future to fight their 
corner and I commend the medical 
students who have taken up this 
issue within the BMA. 

We are at a crossroads, where we 


By Gerry Bates 

On Friday 5 August Black Lives 
Matter protests blocked roads 
and shut down traffic in London, 
Nottingham and Birmingham. 

The protests were called on the 
5th anniversary of the killing of 
Mark Duggan and Black Lives Mat¬ 
ter UK say they were protesting 
against the deaths in police custody 
of black and minority ethnic 
(BAME) people. 

BAME people are more likely to 
die in police custody or jail in the 
UK. Since 1990 1500 people have 
died in custody, 500 of them were 
BAME despite only 14% of the UK 
population being BAME. 

Protestors in London chained 
themselves together across the M4 
on the way to Heathrow airport. 


go next is up to all of us. The BMA 
moves too slowly for many It often 
moves far to slowly for me. But it is 
moving, and we will continue to 
build up steam. 

We have a choice, we can seize 
this once in a lifetime opportunity 
to make our working lives better or 
we can watch as our contracts, our 
hospitals and our patients are 
ripped away from us. 

I've chosen to roll up my sleeves 
up and get stuck in. I know that's 
what thousands of you do each and 
every day at work. (I've seen the 
rota gap data.) 

Unity isn't powerful when every¬ 
one agrees, that usually means you 
have already cut some people out 
of the conversation, out of the cam¬ 
paign. Now is the real test, can we 
put aside our differences, can we 
work together to put the best inter¬ 
ests of our patients, our colleagues 
and our friends first? 

I'm just one voice, I can't promise 
you miracles. But I will fight your 
corner. Keep pushing the BMA to 
do more and act in our interests. 

Do whatever you can, and to¬ 
gether let’s fight imposition. 


significant as the airport where 
Jimmy Mubenga died in handcuffs 
whilst immigration police were at¬ 
tempting to deport him. 

In the evening a protest was held 
in Altab Ali park in east London 
and traffic was briefly stopped on 
Whitechapel road. 

Protestors in Nottingham and 
Birmingham also chained them¬ 
selves together across roads and 
unfurled banners. 

In the UK the key issues are not 
so much regular police shootings of 
black people (as in the US), but 
deaths in custody, stop and search, 
immigration raids and deportation. 

But all add up to systematic 
harassment, abuse, and murder 
of BAME people. 

• bit.ly/BLMuk 


By Ben Towse, NCAFC 
national committee, p.c. 

Last month, students and educa¬ 
tion workers protested in Parlia¬ 
ment Square as the House of 
Commons passed the Higher 
Education Bill at its second read¬ 
ing. 

After the protest National Cam¬ 
paign Against Fees and Cuts ac¬ 
tivists marched to the Department 
of Education, and staged a brief sit- 
in inside the building chanting 
"Drop the bill". 

The bill will now continue pro¬ 
gressing through Parliament. If 
passed, it will implement reforms 
that will force teachers, depart¬ 
ments and universities to compete 
on market-oriented metrics that 
will be used to raise fees, and will 
drive public universities to go bust 
then help for-profit companies take 
their place. 

The NCAFC is opposing the re¬ 
forms with an alternative vision: 
democratic control of education in¬ 


stead of market chaos, and taxing 
the rich and taking over the banks 
to fund free, properly-resourced in¬ 
stitutions instead of never-ending 
fee rises. 

In the autumn, NCAFC will or¬ 
ganise a speaker tour of campuses 
to make the political case, and ac¬ 
tivists will be building two major 
NUS-backed initiatives: a boycott 
of the marketising National Stu¬ 
dent Survey unless and until the re¬ 
forms are withdrawn, and a 
national demonstration with UCU 
on Saturday 19 November which is 
set to oppose the full array of at¬ 
tacks on higher and further educa¬ 
tion being pursued by this 
government. 

Community and political cam¬ 
paigns and trade union branches 
as well as current students and 
education workers, must help 
build this demonstration. We’re 
fighting for a free public educa¬ 
tion system, open to everyone, 
serving our needs, not just those 
of employers. 


How do we get socialism? 

Can Socialism Make Sense? is a socialists’ handbook. The 
debates and texts in the book will not 
only convince you to become a socialist 
activist, they will give you the tools to 
convince other people of the same. 



D ^ mcv ^ m3ctkm 


Democracy, direct action and 
socialism is a debate between 
Michael Foot, a 
key figure of the 
Labour left 
during the 80 s, 
and Sean 

Matgamna. Discussing 
extra-parliamentary action, the role 
of the Labour Party and Labour left, 
the use of direct action, the role of 
the police and the state, and the 
real meaning of democracy. 



Buy both books for £15 (+£3 postage) 
www.workersliberty.org/socialism 
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Owen Smith and the “immigration question” 



By Elizabeth Butterworth 

“There are too immigrants in 
parts of Britain”, is roughly what 
Owen Smith, Labour’s leadership 
challenger, on Newsnight on 25 
July. 

In response to James O'Brien's 
question about whether there were 
too many migrants in Britain, he 
said, "In some places the way in 
which we saw a rapid influx in par¬ 
ticular of Eastern European mi¬ 
grants after ascension of those 
countries to Europe, definitely 
caused downward pressure on 
wages, definitely caused changes to 
local terms and conditions for some 
workers in some sectors." 

He described Eastern European 
migration in dehumanising terms 
as "an influx of, effectively, cheap 
labour" and asked "what it's doing 
to squeeze people out of jobs who 
are... living in this country al¬ 
ready". 

Further, he claimed that freedom 
of trade didn't necessitate freedom 
of labour, saying "we" should be 
"much tougher and much more 
vigorous in rejecting the notion is 
that it's a binary choice...we 
shouldn't be lying down and ac¬ 
cepting the terms" and instead 
should "negotiate much harder. 

Anyone who has been conscious 

Corbyn and the 
unions 

At its 2004 conference the Fire 
Brigades Union (FBU) voted 
five to one to disaffiliate from 
Labour. It had been affiliated to 
party since the First World War. 

The same year the RMT rail and 
transport union became the first 
trade union ever to be expelled by 
Labour Party. (Some of its 
branches supported SSP candi¬ 
dates.) 

After Corbyn was elected FBU 
conference voted to re-affiliate to 
Labour Party. 

Leading trade unionists who 
have re-joined party because of 
Corbyn's election as leader in¬ 
clude: PCS General Secretary 
Mark Serwotka; FBU General Sec¬ 
retary Matt Wrack; and Christine 
Blower (until recently: NUT 
teachers union General Secre¬ 
tary). The RMT General Secretary 
is a longstanding individual 
Labour Party member and Cor¬ 
byn supporter. 

In March 2016 Corbyn was first 
political leader ever to address an 
NUT annual national conference, 
and first Labour politician to ad¬ 
dress the conference since 2002. In 
May 2016 Corbyn was first 
Labour Party leader ever to ad¬ 
dress a PCS annual national con¬ 
ference. 

At time of writing, Corbyn is 
officially backed by ASLEF, CWU, 
TSSA and UCATT. 

Smith is backed by Commu¬ 
nity (a small right-wing union) 
and the Musicians Union. 

• From leadership fact file: 
bit.ly/2axjNoF 


in British politics will already be far 
too familiar with this cowardly bet¬ 
hedging on immigration. Smith is 
trying to create a middle ground 
where there isn't one, by showing 
that he understands people's "con¬ 
cerns" without actually giving us 
any policy on immigration or any 
answers. 

The current Labour leader, Je¬ 
remy Corbyn, has been somewhat 
clearer in his stance, though he has 
little policy to back up a pro-mi¬ 
grant position. Corbyn has been a 
long-time supporter of migrants' 
rights throughout his time in Par¬ 
liament (Smith has only been in 
Parliament since 2010) and has con¬ 
sistently engaged with anti-racist 
campaigns and supported mi¬ 
grants in struggle such as the Tres 
Cosas workers' fight for better pay 
and conditions at the University of 
London.His constituency has a 


Corbyn's campaign has 
published ten pledges. In this 
and future issues of Solidarity, 
we will be critically examining 
these pledges. Here, Charlotte 
Zalens looks at the "security 
at work" pledge. 


The “security at work” pledge 
goes further towards outlining a 
positive charter of workers' 
rights, stating: 

"We will give people stronger 
employment rights from day one in 
a job, end exploitative zero hours 
contracts and create new sectoral 
collective bargaining rights, includ¬ 
ing mandatory collective bargain¬ 
ing for companies with 250 or more 
employees. 

"We will create new employment 
and trade union rights to bring se¬ 
curity to the workplace and win 
better pay and conditions for 
everyone. We will strengthen work¬ 
ing people's representation at work 
and the ability of trade unions to 
organise so that working people 
have a real voice at work. 

"And we will put the defence of 
social and employment rights, as 
well as action against undercutting 
of pay and conditions through the 
exploitation of migrant labour, at 
the centre of the Brexit negotiations 
agenda for a new relationship with 
Europe." 

Employment rights for newer 
and younger workers have been 
drastically eroded under the Tories 
(building on the dismal record of 


very high proportion of migrants, 
whom he has represented vigor¬ 
ously. However, he should be going 
further in setting out a positive case 
for accepting migrants on a na¬ 
tional scale. 

Deborah Hermanns, writing for 
the Independent online (4 August), 
praised Corbyn's statement that all 
European Union nationals should 
have the right to stay, not condi¬ 
tional upon membership of the EU. 
Hermanns also argues that the abil¬ 
ity of ordinary people to "access 
basic services" as well as a "radical 
social programme" is Corbyn's re¬ 
sponse to the immigration ques¬ 
tion. 

Hermanns is right to commend 
these positions, and the concerns of 
white working class Brits who are 
anti-immigration are undoubtedly 
material — not "just" racist. How¬ 
ever, it is essential that he where the 


New Labour). In 2012 the govern¬ 
ment raised the period for which a 
new employee does not have a 
right to claim unfair dismissal — 
from one year to two. At the same 
time the government introduced a 
£1000 fee for employment tri¬ 
bunals. 

Corbyn, and a Corbyn led 
Labour Party, should commit to 
giving all workers protection from 
dismissal from when they start 
work, and make access to employ¬ 
ment law free. This security at 
work will give workers confidence 
to stand up to bullying bosses and 
collectively organise for better pay 
and conditions. 

Any strengthening of collective 
bargaining is welcome, but this 
pledge should be fleshed out or 
else it risks being a well-meant but 
empty promise. The pledge seems 
to be alluding to industry-wide col¬ 
lective agreements which covered 
up to four out of five workers until 
the 1980s according to the Institute 
of Employment Rights (IER). Such 
agreements cover all workers, re¬ 
gardless of whether the union is 
recognised in their workplace or 
company; agreements which could 
end two-tier workforces and out¬ 
sourcing to undercut wages and 
conditions. 

Making it easier to compel em¬ 
ployers to recognise and negotiate 
with workers' chosen unions 
would go a long way to giving 
workers the right to collectively 
bargain. A 2013 IER report on this 


left will fight makes this a key 
issue. As it stands, immigration is 
not in Corbyn's ten basic pledges. 

Tony Blair espoused the benefits 
of EU immigration from a neolib¬ 
eral capitalist perspective and does¬ 
n't regret the expansion of the 
European Union. He defended this 
position last year, saying that immi¬ 
gration has brought "net benefits" 
to Britain. But immigration from 
outside the EU is another matter. 

Blair's government scaremon- 
gered about immigration, called for 
"tough controls", proudly spoke 
about increasing immigration con¬ 
trols and restricted longer-term 
outside-EU migration to "skilled 
workers" as well as introducing 
English speaking tests and a raft of 
other racist measures. People will 
also remember Ed Miliband's reac¬ 
tionary "Controls on Immigration" 
mug, alongside other PR disasters 
such as the anti-migrant pledge on 
the "Edstone". 

Owen Smith's claims about im¬ 
migration are unfounded and, 
along with his criticism of Corbyn's 
lack of "patriotism", leave the door 
open to reactionary ideas about 
who "belongs here" and who does¬ 
n't have the right to be here. 

Corbyn should take him on 
and expose him for the fraud he 
is. 


issue has some useful specifics that 
the Corbyn campaign may con¬ 
sider (bit.ly/2aOei3L). 

Again "strengthening working 
people's representation at work 
and the ability of trade unions to 
organise so that working people 
have a real voice at work" would be 
very welcome, but needs to be 
backed with concrete proposals. 

One of the first acts of the Cor- 
byn-led Labour Party last Septem¬ 
ber was to fight the Trade Union 
Bill, and commit to repealing it if 
elected. This was very good. But 
Corbyn has been less clear on re¬ 
pealing other existing anti-union 
legislation. In the press coverage it 
has been speculated that Corbyn 
would repeal Blair's 1999 Employ¬ 
ment Relations Act in favour of a 
positive, charter of workers' rights. 
But we need much more than that, 
we need a concrete commitment to 
repeal Thatcher, Major, Cameron's 
and other anti-union laws. 

Strengthening representation at 
work must mean a right to strike. 
And the right to have workplace 
ballots, to have political strikes, to 
effectively picket to stop the bosses 
moving production elsewhere or 
using scab workers to break strikes. 
Workers' representatives on com¬ 
pany boards who can easily be 
bought off, or complicated legal 
channels to reign in the worst 
abuses won't cut it. 

Give workers the freedom to 
organise and we'll deal with the 
bosses. 


Give workers freedom to organise! 


Labour’s 
achievements 
under Corbyn 

Opponents claim Labour is in¬ 
effective under Corbyn. Re¬ 
ally? 

• The government has aban¬ 
doned proposed legislation or 
been defeated in Parliament on 
22 occasions — a far better 
record of defeats than in 2010-15, 
when Tories did not have an ab¬ 
solute majority and were in a 
coalition. 

• Tories abandoned plans to 
cut working tax credits, which 
would have cost over three mil¬ 
lion families over £1,000 a year. 

• Tories abandoned plans to 
cut the benefits of 370,000 dis¬ 
abled people by average of 
£3,500 a year, after campaign by 
a coalition of disability groups 
and the Labour Party. 

• Tories abandoned plans to 
scrap legal protection limiting 
number of hours workers can be 
forced to work on Sundays, after 
campaigning by Labour Party 
and trade unions. 

• Tories abandoned opposi¬ 
tion to scrapping VAT on tam¬ 
pons, after ignoring issue in 
Autumn Statement (on eco¬ 
nomic issues) and then opposing 
Labour amendment to Finance 
Bill to scrap the tax. 

• Tories abandoned plans to 
bid for Saudi prisons contract for 
training prison staff. (Corbyn has 
longstanding record of cam¬ 
paigning against human rights 
abuses in Saudi Arabia.) 

• Tories abandoned plans to 
force all schools in England to 
become academies (i.e. be taken 
out of local authority control) no 
later than 2020. 

• Tories abandoned plans to 
amend child poverty indicators, 
by removing income from defi¬ 
nition of child poverty (which 
would have masked ongoing in¬ 
crease in child poverty). 

Record of Corbyn-led Labour 
Party has increased party mem¬ 
bership and won back support 
from trade unions, as well as 
winning him support of Young 
Labour ("official" Labour youth 
organisation) in leadership con¬ 
test. 

Has also won support from 
significant individual cam¬ 
paigns, such as Disabled People 
Against the Cuts: 

"You have supported deaf and 
disabled people's causes for 
many, many years. You have 
spoken in Parliament. You have 
voted against vicious welfare re¬ 
forms that have blighted our 
lives, often having to rebel 
against the Whip to do so. 

“As you fight to retain lead¬ 
ership of the Labour Party, 
please know that Deaf and 
Disabled people and our allies 
are with you in spirit and ac¬ 
tively supporting your cam¬ 
paign.” 

• From leadership fact file: 
bit.ly/2axjNoF 
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Can Corbynism make sense? 



By Bill Walther, Deptford Labour 
Party, Momentum, NUT, Unite (p.c.) 

Picture the scene. You’re at your local 
Labour Party ward meeting and you start 
reading the agenda: apologies, minutes, 
minutes of the minutes, officers’ reports, 
Councillors’ reports, report on ‘the 
curse of dog shit’, AOB. 

You put up your hand to say that you're a 
bit concerned about what you've been hear¬ 
ing about people on the left being expelled 
from the party and hostility to Momentum 
supporters ... 

A. Very, very sorry but there is no time to 
discuss that right now. Put it forward for a fu¬ 
ture meeting after the elections, after 
the "anti-dog shit" drive, the leaflet drop, 
after the post-election leaflet drop — and 
then after the holidays. Anyway we need 
people whose first loyalty is to the main¬ 
stream, common sense Labour Party and not 
to some other shady Trot outfit full of nutters. 

B. Loyalty is about ideas in our heads and 
how they fit into our understanding of soci¬ 
ety right now. The leading ideas in the 
Labour Party change over time. The style of 
party organisation changes over time. In 
1945, as a mainstream loyal party member, 
you would have supported policies like na¬ 
tionalisation of key industries, the creation of 
free healthcare, the creation of welfare secu¬ 
rity for all, eventual comprehensive educa¬ 
tion, an ambitious programme of 
extended leisure provision and a programme 
of mass public house building during a pe¬ 
riod of very high debt because it was the 
right thing to do. That took priority over the 
interest of private capital. It was party mem¬ 
bers who formed these policies in the 30s and 
40s. So our ideas of what is possible changes 
with the social context of the time. 
Today's radical proposals to end austerity are 
similar, common sense necessities. That's all 
people like me are saying. 

A. That's a load of cr*p, mate. Those people 
who go to all those bloody meetings have no 


interest in the Labour Party. They're all revo¬ 
lutionaries. Our party doesn't need them. 

B. Some might be, I suppose, but the 
Labour Party has always had Marxists in it 
right from its foundation. Tony Benn used to 
say that the Labour Party was never purely 
socialist but there are some Christians in the 
Church. 

A. Surely the MPs know best as they're in 
Parliament? And another thing, these secre¬ 
tive groups will damage our electoral 
chances. They'll scare people off. They're just 
a bit of a rabble! 

B. Well New Labour from 2005 onwards 
managed to scare off millions of voters! 
We've lost millions of core supporters with 
these consensus policies. Voters say we're all 
the same. 

A. We can't go against what people think 
— and what the media thinks they think. 

B. In our market dominated society the 
media will always be against us however 
moderate our proposals are. They invented 
'Red Ed' and we invented the 'Ed Stone' as a 
response and look where that got us! If we 
only focus on winning elections, we end up 


doing anything the poll¬ 
sters say and ignore the 
possibilities of campaign¬ 
ing for mass protest against 
the Tories and their system. 
If we only focus on elec¬ 
tions with Tory-lite poli¬ 
cies, we ultimately betray 
the most vulnerable in our 
society because our policies 
will not be up to the job of 
ending poverty and so on. 
We've got to end austerity 
A. Austerity isn't affect¬ 
ing everyone — we 
mustn't exaggerate other¬ 
wise we don't look credi¬ 
ble. Sounds like you don't 
care whether we win the 
election or not. It's the elec¬ 
tion that matters, you 
know. 

B. Austerity is part of the politics of fear 
which is being used in this country like mar¬ 
tial law. It keeps people in line because 
they are fearful of losing their jobs, being un¬ 
able to pay the rent or credit card debts. To 
win the election we need to give people 
hope. Winning elections and mass protest or 
civil disobedience are two wings of the same 
goal to change society for the better. 

A. Middle England doesn't go in for mass 
protest you know! That's another thing you 
Trotheads had better forget. Join the real 
world! 

B. When we tack to the right to attract 
Daily Mail voters, we put millions of others 
off and we make all politicians appear to be 
the same. There are no floating voters. Let me 
explain. There are people who, when they 
think about politics at all, do so from within 
a personal and emotional framework which 
sees 'the economy' and the whole of society 
as a sort of caring, egalitarian family set up 
who look after each other. Our idea of an 
ideal family set-up is projected onto politics. 
The other view is of a strict 
authoritarian, male-dominated family set up 


where you just look after your own interests, 
where an authority figure disciplines us and 
where rules and toughness is key. These ideas 
are projected into political positions. Many 
people have both sets of ideas in their heads. 
Our job is to relate our ideas to the progres¬ 
sive, humanitarian instincts that many share. 
That's just what Jeremy is doing. That's 
why he's connecting and is seen as authentic. 
That's why some fake MPs don't like him. 

A. That was a long answer. So how do you 
win over the media, if you're so bloody 
smart? 

B. You don't — because you never will. 
Don't mimic the Tories — if you do, 
people will vote for the real thing. So, you ig¬ 
nore the media and create a mass protest 
movement inside and alongside the Labour 
Party that can win some victories and start to 
shift opinion. Winning changes the debate. 
Then the media have to respond to our 
agenda. With a shift in the agenda, that's 
where radical ideas and a clear alternative vi¬ 
sion come in. 

A. All people care about nowadays is get¬ 
ting a bigger flat screen TV. 

B. They care deeply about the NHS. Large 
majorities support the end of all privatisation 
of the NHS and proper funding. The NHS is 
about human solidarity. Let's put human sol¬ 
idarity at the centre of our campaigning. Let's 
suggest we run society on the model of the 
NHS as a good, caring family is run, taking 
care of everyone's needs and allowing them 
to fully participate in developing themselves 
in all kinds of ways. 

A. Where's the money coming from? 

B. That's exactly the kind of discussion we 
need to be having in the Labour Party. We 
need an economically educated membership 
that has the confidence to agitate for radical 
change. That's the purpose of Momentum 
and what the socialists inside it and along¬ 
side it want to contribute. That's what people 
said after the war. 

If they could invest to rebuild the, we 
can do so now. All we lack is confidence 
in ourselves. 


“We are the strength behind Corbyn’s leadership” 


Momentum activist and teacher trade 
unionist Laura Rogers spoke at the 
Jeremy Corbyn rally at Heartlands, 
Cornwall. 


As a teacher I know something about bul¬ 
lying and what Jeremy Corbyn has en¬ 
dured would not be tolerated in any 
classroom. 

Thank you Jeremy for not being cowed be¬ 
cause the other thing we know about bullies 
is that they act from a place of fear. And they 
are right to be afraid. 

Ten years ago, I chose to become a teacher 
in the belief that it is one small way to help 
change people's lives and in doing so change 
the world. 

Schools are communities which teach chil¬ 
dren how to be in the world. Classrooms 
should be like beautiful and productive gar¬ 
dens. Gardens in which children are nurtured 
to grow into people with opinions, principles 
and an unshakable sense of self-worth. 

Our classrooms should be teaching kind¬ 
ness, curiosity, determination, hope, open¬ 
ness and respect as well as a life-long love of 
learning and the skills that will allow people 


to flourish and blossom and fulfil their poten¬ 
tial. 

The reality of what we find in most class¬ 
rooms, led by the best intentioned teachers, 
is something quite different. What we have 
are exam factories. If you can't test it, don't 
teach it. Children are now assessed within six 
weeks of starting school. 

Not only are there far too many of these 
tests, the tests themselves are not fit for pur¬ 
pose. They test surface knowledge. 

Most devastatingly, these tests teach too 
many children that they are failures. 

For the system flourishing under the Tories 
and in part conceived under New Labour, a 
system of privatisation, competition and uni¬ 
formity, is designed to produce just the kind 
of obedient, brow-beaten, compliant citizens 
capitalism relies upon to be the profit-makers 
for the bosses, ripe for exploitation. The last 
thing capitalism wants is education for liber¬ 
ation which creates bold, passionate, free¬ 
thinkers. 

We now have schools being run for busi¬ 
ness, the publically accountable comprehen¬ 
sive system of the past has been ripped up 
and sold off. We have academies that exclude 
the faces that don't fit and free schools that 


put children in detention because their par¬ 
ents can't afford to pay the dinner money bill. 

So now is the time to be bold, I ask Jeremy 
to make a commitment to bring all schools 
back under local authority control. 

We must not be ashamed of fighting for 
workers' rights in our schools, the public sec¬ 
tor or anywhere else. In fact, it is only 
through an industrial fight by workers along¬ 
side a political campaign that sets out a vi¬ 
sion for a different society, that we will 
succeed in transforming the system as we 
know it. 

We now have a Labour leader who has 
spent his life on picket lines, shoulder to 
shoulder with workers in struggle. This 
should embolden our movement to go on the 
offensive. 

Our opponents will say there's not enough 
money — well there definitely is enough 
money, it is simply held in too few hands. 
The education budget was £85 billion last 
year while the richest 25 people have a com¬ 
bined wealth of £1180 billion. Tax the rich to 
pay for public services. 

Under Corbyn, Labour must pledge to 
abolish all the anti-union laws, not just those 
imposed by the new Trade Union Act. 



We are the strength behind Corbyn's lead¬ 
ership and it is our collective strength that 
terrifies the establishment so much. It is up 
to us now to become better organised, to get 
active and to win the political arguments that 
will bring a Corbyn-led Labour Party to 
power. 

We need a Labour government that 
fights as hard for workers as the Tories 
fight for the rich. We need a workers’ gov¬ 
ernment. 
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Back Corbyn, transform Labour, fight the Tories 



The tide has changed! The Labour right is 
being pressed back. The initiative is now 
with our movement to get Jeremy Corbyn 
re-elected as Labour leader. 

Since the beginning of August Corbyn has 
held mass rallies across the country Thou¬ 
sands heard Corbyn and Diane Abbot speak 
at College Green, Bristol. Many thousands 
more have heard Corbyn in Hull, Leeds, Liv¬ 
erpool, Swansea, Merthyr, Brighton and at 
Heartlands in Cornwall. 

Corbyn is being greeted by supporters 
with enormous enthusiasm. Queues to get 
into rallies have wound their way round city 
blocks. Tickets for rallies in huge venues have 
been immediately snapped up. 

In contrast Corbyn's challenger, the right- 
wing backed Owen Smith, has held a few 
desultory, much smaller events. 

As we go to press, Jeremy Corbyn has 
nominations from 133 Constituency Labour 
Party, against only 25 for Smith. 

When Corbyn received the backing of the 
200,000-strong Communications Workers' 
Union on 1 August he pledged to renation¬ 
alise Royal Mail, end zero-hour contracts, in¬ 
troduce employment rights from day one 
and repeal the Tory anti-union law, the Trade 
Union Act. 

CWU leader Dave Ward said, "Jeremy is a 
leader for the millions, not the millionaires, 
and the CWU is proud to support him." 
Unite's Len McCluskey rightly says, "Corbyn 
is a brave and principled man, better placed 
to address the crisis in Labour's heartlands 
than any of his critics." 

On 8 August the six Momentum-backed 
candidates for Labour's National Executive 
Committee were all elected. The hard-right 
Progress and Labour First slate of candidates 
all failed to get on to the Executive. 

The shift to the left in the NEC is welcome 
as the NEC was the body responsible for 
denying voting rights to many tens of thou¬ 
sands of Party members who had joined after 
mid-January 2016. That NEC decision has 

Trust ourselves, 


been contested in the courts by a group of 
Party members. And on 8 August the High 
Court ruled against the Labour Party, saying 
new members should be allowed to vote. 

The Labour Party machine, acting against 
Corbyn's wishes, says it will appeal against 
the court's judgement. Corbyn's ally John 
McDonnell MP said he was, "appalled by 
possibility of an unnecessary and costly ap¬ 
peal. It's unacceptable to use members' 
money to stop members from voting." 

MAJORITY 

The assumption is that the big majority of 
new members will vote for Corbyn. 

The Guardian quotes an unnamed anti-Cor- 
byn Labour MP as saying the combination of 
the NEC vote and court ruling is, "very, very, 
very bad news." 

If Corbyn wins — and it now seems likely 

not the courts 


he will — we will have won a battle but not 
the fight. 

Our job is to renovate the labour move¬ 
ment to make it an adequate force to take on 
the Tories and the capitalists. We are a long 
way from completing that task. The new Cor¬ 
byn movement must broaden itself and con¬ 
test for control at every level, starting with 
the most basic, the Labour ward. In every 
Labour organisation a political line must be 
drawn between those who want to build 
Labour as a mass, open, democratic political 
voice for the working-class — and those who 
want to hang-on to the Blair-Brown past. 

Labour councillors who have spent their 
time in office passing on Tory cuts must be 
replaced. The MPs who have viciously 
fought Corbyn — often being willing to 
break the rules, having their opponents ex¬ 
pelled or barred from voting — need to be 
dealt with. 

If Corbyn wins it is likely that there will be 
a breaking away of some of the right-wing 
Labour MPs and councillors. It is not clear yet 
what the political shape of that split will look 
like, or how extensive a split might be. 172 of 
the 229 Labour MPs voted for Margaret 
Hodge's no confidence motion against Cor¬ 
byn; only 40 backed Corbyn. Nevertheless it 
is also probable that we will still be left with 
many of those MPs who voted against Cor¬ 
byn, or even some who bullied and at¬ 
tempted to break Corbyn. 

UNITY 

If Corbyn wins there will be a lot of pres¬ 
sure for “unity” and for the left to forget 
and forgive these Labour MPs. 

As every good trade unionist knows, unity 
in a fight against the bosses is essential. The 
spontaneous, knee-jerk closing of workers' 
ranks faced with a management attack is a 
wonderful thing. But "unity" here is a trap. 
Unity with the right-wing MPs would be 
unity with the enemy, not against the enemy! 

We should forget and forgive nothing. We 
accept the assessment of the anti-Corbyn 
Labour MPs, that they can no longer co-exist 
in the PLP under Corbyn's leadership. But 
we draw the opposite conclusions: they 
should go, not Corbyn! 

The right-wing, anti-Corbyn MPs should 
be condemned and wherever possible cen¬ 
sured or "no confidenced" by their local par¬ 
ties. The membership should do to them 
what they did to Corbyn. And we should do 


so in the knowledge that if we don't replace 
these MPs they will regroup and return to 
fight us in the future. Our basic question to, 
and political test for these MPs is, are they 
prepared to abide by democracy in the party 
and build Labour as a voice for working-class 
people? 

What sort of MPs does Labour need? 

We need a Parliamentary party that is not 
dominated by the professional middle 
classes. We need a Party leadership domi¬ 
nated by working-class people with a record 
of struggle and sacrifice for our movement. 
We need people who listen to and are guided 
by the interests of the people they are elected 
to represent. We need people who respect the 
political decision making of the Labour Party. 
We don't need people who use the Labour 
Party to promote themselves and their ca¬ 
reers; people with their noses in the trough. 

We need leaders who are willing to fight 
for our class, the working class, as hard 
as the Tories fight for the rich. 


Far from extinct! 



Between 1997 and 2010 Labour Party 
membership collapsed by 60% (407,000 
to 185,000). 

There was a slight increase under 
Miliband. At time of 2015 General Election 
there was 201,000 members. 

During the 2015 leadership contest 
116,000 new members joined. Between 12 
September (Corbyn's election) and the end 
of the year another 87,000 new members 
joined. By January 2016 the party had 
388,000 members. 

The number of new Labour Party mem¬ 
bers in 2015 alone is greater than the entire 
membership of the Conservative Party! 

After the launch of the MPs' coup against 
Corbyn over 100,000 people joined Labour 
Party in ten days. Of those who gave a rea¬ 
son on the application form for joining, 
80% wrote: to support Corbyn. 

In the 48 hours available to sign up as 
registered supporter in current leadership 
contest, over 180,000 people did so. (Re¬ 
portedly over 40,000 of them refused regis¬ 
tration by party officials.) 

The party now has 503,000 members (i.e. 
full members, not counting registered and 
affiliated supporters). This is the first time 
since proper membership records began 
that party's membership has passed half a 
million. 

The Labour Party is now biggest social- 
democratic party in Europe. 

Yet according to Owen Smith, speak¬ 
ing at a hundred-strong “rally” in Lon¬ 
don in late July, the Labour Party is 
“teetering on the brink of extinction.” 

• From Labour leadership fact file 
bit.ly/2axjNoF 


The High Court victory of the crowd-funded Labour members who have demanded 
the right to vote in the Labour leadership election is a blow to the Labour right. 

The Labour Party's bureaucracy says it will appeal the court's decision (in doing so the 
officials are going against Corbyn's wishes) and so the case is not definitively settled as we 
go to press. 

Nevertheless, the court's verdict seems a straightforward victory for democracy against 
those on the right who have sought to gerrymander the election. No doubt the High Court 
judgement will encourage those who are tempted to think the left should or could use the 
courts to settle disputes with the Labour right. 

We think using the courts is a mistake for two reasons. The first is practical. Using the 
courts often takes a very long time and a great deal of money. So the effect of using the courts 
is to take activists' energy and cash away from campaigning for labour movement democ¬ 
racy. 

In this case we won. But the normal result is that we lose. And when we lose the right 
wing are strengthened, not us. 

Of course, if use of courts was just a practical matter our words, above, might simply 
amount to the argument: use the courts, but do so carefully. 

But there is a second argument — an argument of principle — against using the courts 
for attempting to redress wrongs inside the labour movement. 

The fact that the left will normally lose court cases over labour movement procedure and 
democracy is not an accident. It is because the law, the legal system and the judges are all 
biased against us. The institutions of law are part of the capitalist state which is fundamen¬ 
tally hostile to us. The courts are very far from being fair and even-handed — it would be a 
serious mis-assessment to believe they are. 

We see that our job is to build an independent working class movement, resting on itself, 
and trusting itself alone. Our movement is for us to regulate, and us alone. The capitalist 
state should stay out of our working-class movement. 

We would be accused of hypocrisy - and rightly so — if we made the argument: the cap¬ 
italists' state has no right to regulate our movement, except when we think we will win. 

So let’s put our faith in the only force we can trust: ourselves. 
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Why Sanders and his supporters are 
now backing Clinton 


Towards a broad-l 


Vy Eric Lee 

Over the course of the last year, millions 
of Americans voted for Bernie Sanders, 
a democratic socialist candidate who of¬ 
fered a program of radical change. 

According to public opinion polls, nearly 
all of them are now going to cast their votes 
for Hillary Clinton. They will do so even 
though she remains a widely disliked and 
untrusted candidate who is often seen as 
being the candidate of the "establishment". 

Some polls put the number of former 
Sanders supporters now backing Clinton as 
high as 90%. Most expect the numbers to be 
even higher as the November election 
draws closer. Clinton has gone from being 
the candidate of Goldman Sachs and the 
one-percent to being the candidate we will 
vote for. 

There are two reasons for this. 

The first is that the fear of Donald Trump 
winning the election has persuaded many 
of us that any alternative would be prefer¬ 
able. In that sense, many on the American 
left are echoing the decision by French so¬ 
cialists in 2002 to support the hated Jacques 
Chirac rather than to allow Jean-Marie Le 
Pen to win the presidency. 

The second is that a full year of the 
Sanders campaign actually had an impact. 
This is true even though the candidate fell 
short of the number of delegates required to 
win the nomination of his party. Take the 
Democratic Party's platform, which re¬ 
vealed how far to the left the party has 
turned. Sanders himself was the first to 
point this out. In every speech he gives — 
including his address on the opening night 
of the Democratic National Convention in 
Philadelphia — he emphasises how many 
of his ideas made it into the final program 
of the party. 

There are counter-arguments to both of 
these points. But those arguments are gain¬ 
ing little ground among Sanders supporters. 

One of those argued that choosing Clin¬ 
ton over Trump is a form of "lesser-evil- 
ism." At some point, one simply has to say 
"no" and vote for a candidate who is not 
seen as evil at all, such as the Green Party's 
Jill Stein. 

Another argument is that all of the Dem¬ 
ocratic Party's concessions to Sanders are 
meaningless. No Democratic politician is 
obligated to do what the party platform 
says, including Hillary Clinton. Though 
Clinton has publicly embraced many of 
Sanders' positions in recent weeks, there's 
no reason to believe she'll carry any of it out 
once elected. 

There is little evidence that either of those 
arguments have had much of an impact on 
Sanders supporters. They certainly haven't 
persuaded me. 

Jill Stein's campaign still languishes on 
the fringes of American politics, with no 
chance of reaching the 15% in public opin¬ 
ion polls that would guarantee the Green 
politician a place in the upcoming presiden¬ 
tial debates. (Stein is averaging just 4% in 


the latest polls, and is likely to receive con¬ 
siderably less than that on election day.) 

Sanders supporters in large numbers are 
embracing the position advocated by the 
largest left organisation in America in the 
1960s, the Students for a Democratic Society. 
SDS supported the Democrat Lyndon B. 
Johnson over Republican Barry Gold water. 
They did so despite all their reservations 
about Johnson. Johnson ran on the slogan 
"All the way with LBJ!" SDS answered with 
"Part of the way with LBJ." 

It was a good slogan that expresses the 
view of many regarding Hillary Clinton 
today. 

The argument that Clinton doesn't really 
believe in the $15 an hour minimum wage, 
or single-payer health care, or debt-free col¬ 
lege tuition (among many Sanders positions 
she has adopted in recent weeks) misses the 
point. 

The left understands that its job when 
someone wins the presidency on a left-lib¬ 
eral platform is to mobilise to ensure that 
they live up to their promises. This is why 
the civil rights movement came alive in the 
1960s. This is why the great March on Wash¬ 
ington in 1963 came about to pressure a lib¬ 
eral Democratic administration to live up to 
its promises. Such protests would have had 
little impact if the Republican Richard 
Nixon had won the 1960 election. But the 
Kennedy-Johnson administration was vul¬ 
nerable to pressure, and the result was the 
Voting Rights Act, Medicare, Medicaid, 
Food stamps, the abortive "war on 
poverty", various civil rights laws, and 
more. 

If Clinton wins the election on November 
8th, all those millions of Sanders supporters 
who grudgingly voted for her, will need to 
be mobilised to force her and Congress to 
enact as much of the Democratic Platform 
as we can. Sanders has launched a new or¬ 
ganisation, "Our Revolution", which is de¬ 
voted to precisely that. 

As for Donald Trump, there is a tendency 
among some on the left to say that while 
he's bad, he's really no different from Clin¬ 
ton. In some ways, some have said, he's bet¬ 
ter. He opposed job-destroying "free trade" 
deals like TPP and NAFTA, and he's seen 
(by some) as being less likely to lead the US 
into pointless wars in the Middle East. 

Such a view of Trump is delusional. 
Trump is a racist, sexist, and right-wing 
bully who is America's Jean-Marie Le Pen. 
There is more than a whiff of fascism in his 
campaign. To not see the differences be¬ 
tween him and Hillary Clinton is to be 
blind. 

Fortunately, if the polls are right, the 
vast majority of Sanders supporters un¬ 
derstand this. Given a choice between 
Hillary Clinton, who has been forced 
against her will to run on the most pro¬ 
gressive platform the Democrats ever 
had, and Donald Trump, most liberals 
and leftists know what needs to be done. 

• Eric Lee attended the Democratic Na¬ 
tional Convention this year as part of the 
delegation from Democrats Abroad. 


By Traven Serge 

“Opportunities for the left have been cre¬ 
ated which never existed before.” US left¬ 
ists, broadly defined, agree with the above 
statement by Eric Lee (Solidarity 410). But 
that is where agreement ends. 

The social-democratic and Stalinist left, the 
identarian left, the non-profit left, as well as 
most of the labour left are united in support¬ 
ing Hillary Clinton as the only way to stop 
Donald Trump. However, in my view, and 
that of most revolutionary socialists, this is 
the best opportunity that we have had since 
at least 1968, if not 1936, to lay foundations 
for launching a genuinely independent pro¬ 
gressive party. 

The Sanders campaign cohered a mass 
base especially of young people, and showed 
that it is possible to connect with broad sec¬ 
tions of the working class who desperately 
want a break from neoliberal policies and the 
two party system. But the impact of the 
Sanders phenomena will be limited to the de¬ 
gree that it fails to find organisational expres¬ 
sion in a movement for a new political party. 

Winning the biggest possible vote for the 
Green Party's Jill Stein/Ajamu Baraka cam¬ 
paign, enabling the Greens to make a break¬ 
through in the 2016 presidential election, and 
building an ongoing independent electoral 
infrastructure is the task of the political mo¬ 
ment which can further the building of a 
movement for a broad party of the left. In this 
election, the best expression at the national 
level of what supporters of Sanders' "politi¬ 
cal revolution" have been fighting for is the 
Stein campaign. 

Stein's agenda reflects many of the domes¬ 
tic policies of the Sanders campaign: income 
equality, climate justice, free public higher 
education. Medicare for All, immigrant 
rights, racial justice, and an end to mass in¬ 
carceration, but it goes much further in call¬ 
ing for the cancellation of student debt, full 
public financing of elections, the creation of 
public banks, and a foreign policy based on 
diplomacy, international law, and human 
rights. 

This political season has confounded ne¬ 
oliberal Democrats, the corporate media, as 
well as the social-democratic commentariat. 
First the Sanders campaign, and now the 
surging support for Jill Stein have gone much 
further than the "experts" would have pre¬ 
dicted. Since Sanders' endorsement of Clin¬ 
ton, the Stein campaign has been flooded 


with Sanderistas looking for a political home, 
as well as thousands of grassroots activists 
who weren't involved in the campaign, but 
who are looking for a radical alternative. 

Stein is also an effective campaigner able to 
instill in her supporters that this need not be 
another marginal protest campaign (like pre¬ 
vious Green Party national campaigns), as 
well as a sense of urgency: 

"The clock is ticking — on the next Wall 
Street collapse, the climate meltdown, the ex¬ 
panding wars, the slide towards fascism, nu¬ 
clear confrontation and more. This is the time 
to stand up with the courage of our convic¬ 
tions, while we still can. Forget the lesser evil. 
Fight for the greater good — like our lives de¬ 
pend on it, because they do. The corporate 
parties will not fix this for us. We are the ones 
we've been waiting for." 

Of course, Stein is also attracting support 
because people are repulsed by this "sordid 
race between the cynical corporate centrism 
of Hillary Clinton and the ugly, racist eco¬ 
nomic nationalism of Donald Trump" (Soli¬ 
darity). In this election Clinton is definitely 
the neoliberal candidate, and Trump the "so¬ 
ciopath and opportunist who is all too read¬ 
ily prepared to curry favour with the most 
dangerous tendencies in American politics" 
(Adolph Reed). 

There is no doubt that Clinton is the pre¬ 
ferred candidate of Wall Street, Silicon Valley, 
the corporate media, the military and foreign 
policy establishment, as well as a growing list 
of Republican funders. She played a key role 
in moving the Democratic Party away from 
the remnants of its New Deal legacy to more 
openly embracing corporate power. Even the 
Clinton-supporting New York Times describes 
Clinton as more hawkish than Obama. Her 
record on promoting fracking as part of an 
all-of-the-above energy policy as well as the 
large contributions she is receiving from the 
fossil fuel industry makes it clear that she will 
be an obstacle to meaningful climate action. 

Poor people, black people, and immi¬ 
grants, along with the working class as a 
whole, have suffered real losses under 
Obama, and this is likely to worsen under 
Clinton, especially if she's given a blank 
check by the left in this election. 

Perhaps the biggest factor in this new po¬ 
litical reconfiguration is described by Stein: 

"Young people don't have the sort of his¬ 
torical attachment to the Democratic Party, 
because in their lifetimes, they've seen the 
Democrats in control, as they been swamped 
by debt and deprived of jobs and subject to 









lased left 


the corporate trade agreements that are tak¬ 
ing our jobs overseas and these massive ex¬ 
panding wars and the prison state. So they 
don't see the Democrats as the heroes that 
those of us who grew up in the civil rights era 
did. This is a constituency that is sort of mov¬ 
ing out into the sunset." Out of the gate, 
Stein is already polling at 16% among voters 
under the age of 30. We are seeing the begin¬ 
ning of a youth radicalisation. 

“NOT THE TIME” 

As always, liberals and the soft left are 
saying that Trump is so dangerous that 
2016 is “not the time” to advance political 
independence. 

The same thing was said in 2012, 2008, 
2004, 2000, and for a very long time before 
that. Hal Draper explained the lessons of the 
1964 Johnson vs. Goldwater election for the 
left, "Who was the Lesser Evil in 1964? The 
point is that it is the question which is a dis¬ 
aster, not the answer. In setups in which the 
choice is between one capitalist politician and 
another, the defeat comes in accepting the 
limitation to this choice." 

Stein's stump speeches always take on the 
lesser-evil argument: 

"The politics of fear has delivered every¬ 
thing we were afraid of. We can list all the 
reasons people are told to silence themselves 
and vote for a lesser evil candidate: we were 
afraid of jobs going overseas, the climate 
meltdown, expanding wars, the attack on our 
civil liberties and on immigrant rights, ex¬ 
pansion of the prison state, etc. Look around. 
This is exactly what we've gotten—much of it 
under a Democratic White House.... So the 
politics of fear delivers what we're afraid of. 
The lesser evil is not the solution. It merely 
paves the way to the greater evil." 

With the Republicans becoming more ex¬ 
treme, and the Democrats following in their 
wake, continuing acceptance of lesser-evil 
politics means perpetual political enslave¬ 
ment to the rightward-moving Democratic 
Party. 

Stein correctly argues that, "The 
groundswell for Donald Trump was created 
by the economic misery of NAFTA and Wall 
Street deregulation — policies promoted by 
both Clintons. The neoliberal economic poli¬ 
cies of the Democratic Party, which are sure 
to continue under a Clinton presidency, 
caused the rise of Trump." If the left is un¬ 
willing or unable to provide a credible oppo¬ 
sitional alternative, the right will thrive on 
their claim to be the true anti-establishment 
alternative. There is also a radicalisation on 
the right. Eight years of a neoliberal Clinton 
administration could result in a much larger, 
more organised populist right with another 
more dangerous candidate. 

Let's be blunt. It is necessary to harm the 
Democrats. In order to build a mass progres¬ 
sive third party we must not only win sup¬ 
port from non-voters, who overwhelmingly 
include the poor and working class, espe¬ 
cially minorities, but must also split away the 
bulk of the Democrat's base. So Democratic 
candidates may lose, and Republicans may 
win. An effective effort to build a new party 
means accepting the short term likelihood of 
electing Republicans. Creating situations that 
cause the Democrats pain are also the only 
way that we are going to be able to win 
meaningful electoral reforms like propor¬ 
tional representation, ranked choice voting, 
or instant runoff voting (IRV). 

Rebellious Sanderistas are being counseled 
that they need to "accept reality," that they 
should throw themselves into reforming the 
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party? 

Democratic Party or build a "party within the 
party' as the Working Families Party current 
thinks it is doing. This debate needs to be 
had, but not in this article. 

Revolutionary socialists know that trying 
to transform the Democrats is a futile, disas¬ 
trously time-wasting, and demobilising strat¬ 
egy as the left can not effectively compete 
with corporate power and financing for in¬ 
fluence inside the party. The Democrats are a 
structurally capitalist party, not an organiza¬ 
tion of voters and supporters whose prefer¬ 
ences determine its policies. 

WHAT ABOUT LABOR? 

All this said, we shouldn’t let “optimism of 
the will” run roughshod over “pessimism 
of the intellect.” 

The Green Party can not grow without sig¬ 
nificant institutional support into the mass 
working class party that we need, one that 
can really contend for power on a national 
scale, without becoming grounded in the 
labour movement. 

To begin to grasp the challenge, consider 
that following the 2000 election AFL-CIO 
president John Sweeney called Nader's 
Green Party campaign "reprehensible." The 
Democratic offensive to destroy Nader, aided 
by the labour bureaucracy and liberal pun- 
ditry, also undermined support for the fledg¬ 
ling Labor Party movement. And since 2000, 
according to Labor Party national organiser 
Mark Dudzic, the national unions have "re¬ 
verted to a survival mode that precluded the 
embrace of transformative efforts like the 
Labor Party." 

So in this election cycle, in what became a 
a self-fulfilling prophecy, many unions en¬ 
dorsed Clinton in the primaries on the prem¬ 
ise that Sanders couldn't win. 

Unions regularly support anti-worker can¬ 
didates like Clinton, practicing a narrow 
transactionalism whereby officials cut a deal 
with the candidate, exchanging their support 
for concessions to their individual union. 
Most significantly, many union officials be¬ 
lieve that they are "players" part of the ruling 
Democratic establishment. What is left of the 
US labour movement is suffering the conse¬ 
quences of decades of this self-defeating ap¬ 
proach. 

So there must be a political fight within the 
labour movement to liberate it from enslave¬ 
ment to the Democrats. One of the promising 
parts of the Bernie phenomena was the cre¬ 
ation of Labor for Bernie, a network of tens 
of thousands of members and leaders who 
took on the labour establishment, and who 
can be a base for subsequent, longer-term or¬ 
ganising. Still, indicative of the challenges, 
Rand Wilson, a founder and spokesperson 
for Labor for Bernie describes himself as #De- 
mEnter, "I joined the Democratic Party to 
elect Bernie. But I also joined to stop Donald 
Trump." The reality is that millions of work¬ 
ing class people who we should work with in 
a respectful manner will vote for Clinton as 
a lesser-evil. They have compelling reasons 
to do so, and should not be chastised and rep¬ 
rimanded for their decision. 

There are of course outliers like the feisty 
but tiny United Electrical Workers and 
Rose Ann DeMoro, executive director of Na¬ 
tional Nurses United who argues "Labor is 
out of touch with its base. My advice is we 
should see ourselves as representatives of the 
working class—not the executive class, not 
the neo-liberals. Members are where Bernie 
was. Labor should have listened to Bernie." 

While the working class is bigger than ever, 
and is broadly supportive of a progressive 


populist agenda. Trump is making inroads 
into former union strongholds. A new poll 
has Clinton ahead over all, but trailing 
Trump by 13 points among whites without a 
college education and by 21 points among 
men in that group. Many working-class 
whites are embittered by their declining eco¬ 
nomic fortunes under Obama. 

Arun Gupta writes that, "These whites are 
America's Brexit voters, battered workers 
distrustful of politicians, media, and business 
leaders who have hoodwinked them for 
decades about the benefits of globalization 
and empire, even if their anger is nursed on 
a diet of bigotry and bizarre conspiracies." 
Trump is opportunistically peeling workers 
away from Clinton by harping about bad 
trade deals, promising to stop the TPP, bring¬ 
ing good jobs back, etc. — all of which has 
traction as it is widely believed that once 
elected Clinton will flip back to supporting 
TPP. 

Inevitably, the labour bureaucracy's lining 
up for Clinton means muting criticism of her 
anti-working class policies, systematically 
lowering expectations, and lying to mem¬ 
bers. AFL-CIO President Richard Trumka 
says organised labour is with Clinton be¬ 
cause the Democratic agenda "is our 
agenda!" 

GREEN PARTY? 

Skeptics are right in insisting that there 
are real limitations to what can be accom¬ 
plished by a national Green Party cam¬ 
paign in 2016, especially given the 
pre-existing weaknesses of the Green 
Party’s infrastructure. 

How far the unprecedented spontaneous 
support for Jill Stein's campaign can go be¬ 
yond being a one-time protest vote to build¬ 
ing solid independent political organisation 
is not knowable. The Greens can be small 
cogs in a big undertaking. Jill Stein herself 
understands this which is reflected in her ori¬ 
entation to Sanders' base. Adolph Reed is 
correct in insisting that: 

"Everything now hinges on how we can 
build on the momentum the (Sanders) cam¬ 
paign generated, deepen and broaden con¬ 


tacts in unions, workplaces, communities, 
campuses... we should see ourselves now re¬ 
ally as at the beginning of a long organising 
drive... locating serious activists, organisers, 
bringing them together." 

The Stein campaign may also help bring to¬ 
gether elements of the fractured revolution¬ 
ary left and more broadly a new left. Stein 
attracted 700 participants when she spoke at 
the Socialist Convergence in Philadelphia 
during the DNC. She is also promoting left 
Elect which is organising a national confer¬ 
ence in March 2017 to gather candidates, in¬ 
dividuals, and organisations committed to a 
left political alliance in opposition to the two- 
party system. 

PARTY OF A NEW TYPE 

It’s going to be a long road, and there isn’t 
a clear formula for creating a mass work¬ 
ing class party in the United States that 
can be the voice of the labour and social 
movements. 

While winning a strong vote for the Green 
Party's Jill Stein/ Ajamu Baraka ticket in 2016 
would help build a movement for the party 
we need, it should not be a candidate-cen¬ 
tered operation that concentrates exclusively 
on getting votes, like the two bosses' parties. 
We should be building the embryo of a move¬ 
ment-type party filled with activists, demo¬ 
cratically controlled by its membership, 
oriented to rooting itself in the militant mi¬ 
nority within the unions, and black organisa¬ 
tions as well as within the climate justice, 
women's, immigrant, antiwar, and LGBT 
movements. 

It should campaign for its views through 
demonstrations, its own media, mass popu¬ 
lar education, and forums of all kinds — not 
just electoral campaigns. 

It should provide a political voice that 
would speak for the labour and social 
movements, enable them to be more than 
pressure groups, and bring them together 
connecting our many issue and organisa¬ 
tional silos. 

• The author is a trade union activist and 
organiser for the Sanders campaign. 
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Connolly and the Irish labour movement 


Part ten of Michael Johnson’s series on 
the life and politics of James Connolly. 
The rest of the series can be found at 
bit.ly/connollyseries 


The issue of the need for an independent 
Irish labour movement and an Irish 
Labour Party was a source of conflict with 
members of the Independent Labour 
Party (ILP) in Belfast, whose leading light 
was William Walker. 

Walker, a long-time Belfast labour activist 
and former member of the British Labour 
Party's executive, advocated the further inte¬ 
gration of labour bodies in Ireland with the 
British labour movement, a view he under¬ 
stood to represent "internationalism". 

Connolly took issue this this in his "Plea 
For Socialist Unity in Ireland" in the pages of 
Forward in May 1911. With Home Rule in 
mind, Connolly wrote that the Socialist Party 
of Ireland (SPI) "believes that these questions 
which divide Socialists are not serious 
enough to warrant separate organisations in 
the one country, but can well be debated 
within one organisation" before asking: 
"What, then, keeps the two organisations di¬ 
vided?" 

Connolly continued: 

"Laying aside all questions of personality, 
personal ambitions, and personal jealousies 
as being accidental and inessential, it may be 
truthfully asserted that the one point of di¬ 
vergence is that the ILP in Belfast believes 
that the Socialist movement in Ireland must 
per force remain a dues-paying, organic part 
of the British Socialist movement, or else for¬ 
feit its title to be considered a part of Interna¬ 
tional Socialism, whereas the Socialist Party 
of Ireland maintains that the relations be¬ 
tween Socialism in Ireland and in Great 
Britain should be based upon comradeship 
and mutual assistance, and not upon dues 
paying, should be fraternal and not organic, 
and should operate by exchange of literature 
and speakers rather than by attempts to treat 
as one two peoples of whom one has for 700 
years nurtured an unending martyrdom 
rather than admit the unity or surrender its 
national identity. 

"The Socialist Party of Ireland considers it¬ 
self the only International Party in Ireland, 
since its conception of Internationalism is 
that of a free federation of free peoples, 
whereas that of the Belfast branches of the 
ILP seems scarcely distinguishable from Im¬ 
perialism, the merging of subjugated peoples 
in the political system of their conquerors... 
We cannot conceive why our Comrades 
should insist that we are not Internationalists, 
and that we cannot be, unless we treat the So¬ 
cialists of Great Britain better than we treat 
the Socialists of the Continent, or of America, 
or Australia." 

The SPI, though, correct to insist on Irish 
national self-determination and a fraternal re¬ 
lationship with the British movement, had no 
adequate democratic programme addressing 
the issue of minority rights with which to re¬ 
assure Protestants of their place in a Home 
Rule Ireland. 

Protestant fears were by no means irra¬ 
tional. Connolly himself had already pointed 
out back in 1908 in The Harp that the Catholic 
Church's defeat of Parnell had "established 
the priesthood in full control of secular affairs 
in Ireland". 

On Easter Sunday of that year, the Ne 
Temere decree came into force meaning that 
the Catholic Church would not recognise a 
marriage between a Protestant and a Catholic 



unless it took place in a Catholic 
church, and decreeing that chil¬ 
dren from a "mixed marriage" 
must be brought up as 
Catholics. One high-profile case 
in 1910 involving a Catholic fa¬ 
ther taking two children away 
from their Presbyterian mother 
became a mainstay of anti- 
Home Rule propaganda. 

Connolly was able to triumph 
over Walker, however, and in 
Easter 1912 an Independent 
Labour Party of Ireland (ILPI) 
was formed at a conference in 
Dublin, with four of the five 
Belfast branches of the ILP, as 
well as the Belfast branch of the 
British Socialist Party (BSP), in 
attendance. 

The aim of the ILPI was to 
achieve "an Industrial Com¬ 
monwealth based on the com¬ 
mon ownership of the land and 
instruments of production, dis¬ 
tribution and exchange, with 
complete political and social 
equality between the sexes." Its 
programme for achieving this was a blend of 
a syndicalist emphasis on "conquest of in¬ 
dustrial power, the necessary preliminary to 
industrial freedom" with a political organisa¬ 
tion "for the mastery of all the public powers 
of the State". The basis of membership was 
broad, open to "all men and women, irre¬ 
spective of their past political affiliations, 
who desire to see the working class of their 
country organised upon the political field." 

The ILPI programme, however, did not 
mention the national question, leading to rea¬ 
sonable speculation from Greaves that it was 
intended as a programme applicable largely 
after the introduction of Home Rule. 

With the formation of the ILPI as a new 
broad socialist propaganda organisation, the 
SPI dissolved itself on 10 June 1912. The ILPI 
continued agitation for the formation of an 
Irish Labour Party based on the trade unions. 
At the Irish TUC Congress in Clonmel in 
1912, these proposals were taken up and a 
resolution to found the Irish Labour Party 
was passed by 49 votes to 19. 

In light of events in Ulster, however, Con¬ 
nolly's view that the correct form of indus¬ 
trial organisation would produce an 
adequate instrument of working-class repre¬ 
sentation on the political field could not have 
but been shaken by the Orange working-class 
reaction to Home Rule. 

Class unity on the economic front could 
not answer the complex political questions 
posed by Protestant workers' opposition to 
Irish self-government. This required the sort 
of clear political perspective and capacity to 
intervene in the ideological struggle that the 
loose SPI and, after, the ILPI, could not pro¬ 
vide. 

Part of the explanation, too, was Con¬ 
nolly's circumstances. Living on the Falls 
Road in nationalist west Belfast, Connolly 
was more familiar with Catholic dockers than 
the skilled Protestant workers. A reflection 
from his SPI comrade William McMullen re¬ 
veals Connolly's attitude at the time: 

"He, no doubt, found the Northern envi¬ 
ronment trying and uncongenial and it was 
only with difficulty he could be patient with 
the odd stolid Orangeman whom he encoun¬ 
tered in his propaganda work up to this. One 
such occasion was when he was speaking at 
Library Street on a Sunday evening and was 
expatiating on Irish history when one of this 


type interrupted him, and drawing a copy of 
the Solemn League and Covenant from his 
pocket brandished it in the air and remarked 
there would be no Home Rule for Ireland and 
that he and his thousands of co-signatories 
would see to it. Connolly, with a sardonic 
smile, advised him to take the document 
home and frame it, adding 'your children 
will laugh at it'." 

As the marching season approached in the 
summer of 1912, fighting broke out between 
sectarian Hibernians and Protestant school- 
children on a day out in Castledawson. In re¬ 
sponse, loyalists began to expel thousands of 
workers from the shipyards, including a mi¬ 
nority of Protestant socialists and supporters 
of Home Rule. 

The climax of Unionist resistance was 
reached when on 28 September 1912, Carson 
led the signing of a Solemn League and 
Covenant pledging defiance to Home Rule. 
237,368 men signed up, with a similar num¬ 
ber of women signing a separate declaration. 

In January 1913, the Bill passed its third 
reading and was thrown out by the House of 
Lords. That same month, the UUC an¬ 
nounced the formation of an Ulster Volunteer 
Force (UVF) which by November had nearly 
80,000 men, and was regularly drilling on the 
estates of sympathetic landowners. 

By 1914, the Irish Parliamentary leaders, 
under pressure from Asquith, had accepted 
the principle that counties in Ulster could 
vote to exclude themselves temporarily from 
Home Rule. In reality, any exclusion of ma¬ 
jority Protestant areas was likely to be perma¬ 
nent. 

Connolly wrote famously that: "Such a 
scheme as that agreed to by Redmond and 
Devlin, the betrayal of the national democ¬ 
racy of industrial Ulster would mean a carni¬ 
val of reaction both North and South, would 
set back the wheels of progress, would de¬ 
stroy the oncoming unity of the Irish Labour 
movement and paralyse all advanced move¬ 
ments whilst it endured." 

While a far-sighted and accurate prediction 
about the effects of partition, Connolly's pre¬ 
scription that "Labour should give the bitter¬ 
est opposition, against it Labour in Ulster 
should fight even to the death, if necessary" 
was unsustainable given the overwhelming 
dominance of Unionism in the Ulster labour 
movement. 


Indeed, Connolly must have recognised 
this. Denis McCullough, who was President 
of the Irish Republican Brotherhood (IRB) 
during the Easter Rising, recalls in his appli¬ 
cation for a military pension in 1937 that Ris¬ 
ing leaders "were insistent, especially James 
Connolly, that 'we were to fire no shot in Ul¬ 
ster'." 

Connolly, who had written in 1900 that 
"Ireland without her people is nothing to 
me" was now forced to fall back on a geo¬ 
physical definition of nationhood, writing in 
1916 that "the frontiers of Ireland, the inef¬ 
faceable marks of the separate existence of 
Ireland, are as old as Europe itself, the hand¬ 
iwork of the Almighty, not of politicians. And 
as the marks of Ireland's separate nationality 
were not made by politicians so they cannot 
be unmade by them." 

But Priscilla Metscher is surely correct that 
"even had Connolly been able to fathom the 
full complexities of Orangeism, it is question¬ 
able whether he could have achieved more 
than he did in the Belfast of his times." 

And although Connolly was slow to recog¬ 
nise the deep roots of Protestant working- 
class, to his immense credit as a socialist he 
refused to write off Protestant workers or 
postpone winning them to the socialist cause 
until independence was achieved. 

When the workplace expulsions had 
begun, Connolly refused to have anything to 
do with vigilance committees established by 
the Home Rule MP Joe Devlin and the 
Catholic clergy, arguing that they must be 
fought on a class basis. 

On 2 August, the Independent Labour 
Party held a meeting against the expulsions 
and called for a labour movement demon¬ 
stration. A march was organised by the 
ITWGWU featuring the Non-Sectarian 
Labour Band from the 1911 dock strike. 

However, as Greaves noted "Connolly had 
no means of resistance but propaganda" and 
the wave of bigotry proved too strong for the 
small forces of the socialists to counteract. 

Connolly wrote regretfully that the fight 
“is a fight not only against the bosses but 
against the political and religious bigotry 
which destroys all feeling of loyalty to a 
trade union...the feeling of the city is so 
violently Orange and anti-Home Rule at 
present that our task has been a hard one 
all along.” 
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The life and films of Ken Loach 


Luke Hardy reviews Versus, now 
available on BBC iPlayer 


People think they know what to expect 
from a Ken Loach type of film. 

It's about working class struggle, collec¬ 
tively or as individuals. It's political. It uses 
non-professional actors, alongside profes¬ 
sional ones. It will be naturalistic and eschew 
studio filming or flashy effects. 

The welcome BBC documentary 'Versus: 
The Life and Films of Ken Loach' reminds us 
there is more to Loach. 

Loach is now in his late 70s and making 
films has taken much struggle; at times it 
looked like he would never get to make an¬ 
other movie, documentary or TV drama. 

The documentary tells Loach's story 
through archive footage and interviews with 
Loach and others. Loach did not set out to be 
a film director. From a working-class back¬ 
ground in Nuneaton he went to grammar 
school and then Oxford University. As a 
teenager he was a Tory, like his family were. 
But his time at Oxford politicised him. 

Loach abandoned his law studies to be¬ 
come a jobbing actor. Eventually he got onto 
a BBC course for training new TV directors, 
going on to strike up a working partnership 
with screenwriter Jim Allen. Together they 
produced gritty and memorable TV plays for 
the BBC in the mid 60s. The plays 'Up The 
Junction' and especially 'Cathy Come Home' 


had a massive impact, bringing the issues of 
backstreet abortion and the housing crisis 
into the front rooms of millions. 

In the same period Loach made Kes, prob¬ 
ably his best and most enduring film. Billy 
Caspar's defiant V sign has become an iconic 
image in Yorkshire. 

In the 70s and 80s Loach continued making 
TV dramas and documentaries. Some re¬ 
flected the militant rank-and-file trade union 
movement of the time. 'The Lump', 'The Big 
Flame' and 'Days Of Hope' are still powerful 
works, made explicitly to be cultural volleys 
in a wider class war. However a dying 
British film industry meant Loach had little 
opportunity to make feature films. 

Loach's uncompromising commitment to 
political film making got him into increasing 
trouble with the BBC. A three-part documen¬ 
tary on the trade unions was shelved by pro¬ 
ducers under pressure from the union leaders 
who were criticised in it by the rank-and-file 
members. Other projects were stalled. 

The documentary also showed some of the 
problems with Loach's politics. Loach signed 
up to direct a Jim Allen stage play called 
'Perdition' which accused Zionists of active 
collaboration and support for the holocaust. 
The play was historically libellous and bore 
the political stamp of the Stalinised Trotsky¬ 
ism that Jim Allen developed during his time 
in Gerry Healy's Socialist Labour 
League / Workers' Revolutionary Party. Ken 


Loach himself was inducted into Trotskysim 
through the same milieu (he was a member 
of the short-lived Workers Socialist Leaguge, 
a split from the SLL/WRP). 

The play understandably attracted much 
controversy and was pulled. Loach is still 
sore about this and shows an unwillingness 
to critically examine some of the left-wing 
common sense on issues like Israel and Pales¬ 
tine. His films have also sometimes reflected 
a need to spell out the "correct" political con¬ 
clusions ahead of truthfully representing the 
messiness, doubts and contradictions that 
make up lived struggles. 

Even before the 'Perdition' affair Loach 
was effectively blacklisted by the BBC. With 
no work coming in to pay the mortgage he 
ended up directing adverts. As his family 
admit these were dark times for Loach, 
which saw the tragic death of a young son. 
What got him through, rather surprisingly, 
was watching glossy MGM musicals. 

Loach made a remarkable critical and com¬ 
mercial comeback through directing feature 
films. Starting with 'Hidden Agenda' in 1990 
and 'Riff Raff' in 1991 the director found a 
new audience both at home and abroad. But 
to my mind the weakest part of this docu¬ 
mentary is coverage of the last 25 years of 
Loach's career — it is glossed over in a few 
minutes. 

This most recent period has seen a wide 
range of films. There have been historical 



dramas like 'Land and Freedom' and 'The 
wind that shakes the Barley'. There have 
been films about workers struggles like 'The 
Navigators' and 'Bread and Roses'. There has 
been the gritty realism of 'Sweet Sixteen' and 
'My Name Is Joe'. And there have been 
lighter films, more playful in tone like 'Look¬ 
ing For Eric' and 'The Angels Share'. Not all 
have worked but these films are original and 
brave and often very good indeed. 

The most recent Ken Loach film, 'I, Daniel 
Blake' is about a middle aged man going 
through the privations and humiliations of 
poverty in a Britain of food banks and bene¬ 
fit sanctions. 

This documentary was a worthy tribute 
to a man whose art has for 50 years 
aimed, and more often then not suc¬ 
ceeded, in telling compelling, poetic sto¬ 
ries of working-class lives and 
working-class struggle. 


When a class-struggle socialist stood for Labour 


Jill Mountford, Momentum national 
Steering Committee member (pc) and 
campaigner in Wallasey in 1987 wrote 
this introduction to Workers’ Liberty’s 
reprit of the pamphlet How to fight 
elections. 


For a while it seemed that the front person 
for the anti-Corbyn challenge would be 
Angela Eagle, Labour MP for Wallasey, 
near Liverpool, since 1992. 

That makes perfect sense. Angela Eagle's 
career in politics is inseparable from, and 
would have been impossible without, the 
Labour right's drive to marginalise the left 
not through political debate but suppressing 
party and labour movement democracy. She 
was originally imposed on Wallasey CLP in 
shameless violation not only of members' 
wishes but of the Labour Party's own rules. 

24 years later, when the Wallasey Labour 
rank and file has risen again and the left has 
won leadership of the CLP, Eagle has 
presided over its suspension! 

In 1991, before she was imposed as a can¬ 
didate, Eagle received five nominations from 
local branches and affiliates. 24 nominations 
went to the candidate from 1987, Lol Duffy - 
who was nonetheless barred by the National 
Executive Committee from standing. When a 
majority of those voting in the final selection 
cast blank ballots in protest - 163 to 57 for 
Eagle! - party rules said the process should 
have begun again. Of course, it didn't. 

Lol Duffy, who was a supporter of Work¬ 
ers' Liberty's forerunner Socialist Organiser, 
had almost won in '87. This pamphlet, first 
published shortly afterwards and last repub¬ 
lished in 2001, tells the tremendous story of 
that election. 

Wallasey is now a safe Labour seat, but 


from its creation in 1923 until 1992 it had al¬ 
ways been Tory, except for three years with 
an independent MP during World War 2. In 
every election in the 1950s, the Tory majority 
was about 15,000; in 1979 it was 5,381 and in 
1983 6,708. Yet in 1987 Lol Duffy, slammed in 
the press as a "Marxist jailbird" (he had been 
to prison for leading a workplace occupation 
against layoffs) and "unelectable", lost by 
only 279 votes. 

That was possible because Wallasey, suffer¬ 
ing under Thatcherism, was changing — but 
also because a thoughtful and organised 
group of class-struggle socialists were able to 
unite the left, transform the local party, and 
inspire and galvanise the local labour move¬ 
ment and wide layers of the constituency's 
working class. 

There are surely some big lessons for today. 

One is that the Labour right are utterly cyn¬ 
ical in their protestations about winning elec¬ 
tions. In Wallasey in 1987 they very obviously 
and directly contributed to the party losing 
the seat, because they regarded the re-elec¬ 
tion of a millionaire Tory minister, Linda 
Chalker, as preferable to the election of a 
working-class socialist militant. It was a more 
dramatic miniature of the wider story of the 
1983 and 1987 elections. Neighbouring MP 
Frank Field - another familiar character from 
today's drama - went as far as publicly call¬ 
ing on people in Wallasey not to vote Labour. 
(Was he disciplined, targeted by the 1980s 
equivalent of the Compliance Unit? Of course 
not.) 

Another lesson is about the weakness of 
the idea that left-wing candidates advocating 
left-wing policies cannot succeed electorally. 
We can win public support if we organise ef¬ 
fectively and inspiringly for our policies and 
ideas. Between 1983 and 1987, the Labour 
vote in Wallasey increased by 39 percent, as 


22,512 people voted for a "Marxist jailbird" 
because they agreed with our demands for 
education, health, pensions, jobs, transport 
and housing, and for changing society. 

Lol Duffy and the wider campaign stood 
resolute on the issues facing the working 
class at a time when the Labour machine, 
under Neil Kinnock, was fast moving away 
from the working class, in awe of Thatch¬ 
erism and in an ever more desperate bid for 
electoral victory. Kinnock was preparing the 
way for Blair. 

Perhaps most importantly, this pamphlet 
shows what a distinctively socialist campaign 
could look like. The kind of policies, big 
ideas, methods and struggles promoted by 
the Wallasey campaign of 1986-7 go way be¬ 
yond anything the bulk of the Labour left is 
advocating today. And, counter-intuitively 
perhaps for some, the campaign was able to 
surge against the odds precisely because its 
militancy and radicalism allowed it to con¬ 
nect to working-class people's interests and 
needs. 

The campaign involved trade union ac¬ 
tivists, unemployed workers, housewives 
and school students from run-down estates. 
It gathered a life and pace of its own, reflect¬ 
ing the inimitable spirit and aspirations of 
workers when they are politically conscious 
and roused for a fight. 

For a while we made socialism a living, 
breathing force in Wallasey. We talked social¬ 
ism on the doorsteps, in workplace canteens, 
outside Job Centres, at school gates, in old 
people's homes and on street corners. We 
talked socialism, we mobilised a sizeable 
layer of working-class activists to talk social¬ 
ism, and the working class responded. 

In the Labour left upsurge of today we 
have advantages the comrades didn't in 1987, 
but - after not just two years but three 


How to fight 
elections 


The story of Labour’s socialist campaign In Wallasey, 1987 



Buy your copy online now for £2.50 (including 
postage) at bit.ly/HTFEpamphlet 


decades of serious defeats, starting with the 
1984-5 miners' strike — many disadvantages 
too. We are starting from a lower political 
level; Workers' Liberty is republishing How 
to fight elections as a contribution to raising 
that level. 

We want to share the experiences de¬ 
scribed in the pamphlet. We want it to be 
an activists’ handbook which people will 
read, discuss and apply in today’s fight for 
working-class political representation and 
for a workers’ government. 










Today one class, the working class, lives by selling its 
labour power to another, the capitalist class, which owns 
the means of production. 

The capitalists’ control over the economy and their relentless 
drive to increase their wealth causes poverty, unemployment, 
the blighting of lives by overwork, imperialism, the destruction 
of the environment and much else. 

Against the accumulated wealth and power of the capitalists, 
the working class must unite to struggle against capitalist 
power in the workplace and in wider society. 

The Alliance for Workers’ Liberty wants socialist revolution: 
collective ownership of industry and services, workers’ control, 
and a democracy much fuller than the present system, with 
elected representatives recallable at any time and an end to 
bureaucrats’ and managers’ privileges. 

We fight for trade unions and the Labour Party to break with 
“social partnership” with the bosses and to militantly assert 
working-class interests. 


In workplaces, trade unions, and Labour organisations; 
among students; in local campaigns; on the left and in 
wider political alliances we stand for: 

• Independent working-class representation in politics. 

• A workers’ government, based on and accountable to the 
labour movement. 

• A workers’ charter of trade union rights — to organise, to 
strike, to picket effectively, and to take solidarity action. 

• Taxation of the rich to fund decent public services, homes, 
education and jobs for all. 

• A workers’ movement that fights all forms of oppression. 
Full equality for women, and social provision to free women 
from domestic labour. For reproductive justice: free abortion on 
demand; the right to choose when and whether to have 
children. Full equality for lesbian, gay, bisexual and 
transgender people. Black and white workers’ unity against 
racism. 

• Open borders. 

• Global solidarity against global capital — workers 
everywhere have more in common with each other than with 
their capitalist or Stalinist rulers. 

• Democracy at every level of society, from the smallest 
workplace or community to global social 
organisation. 

• Equal rights for all nations, against 
imperialists and predators big and small. 

• Maximum left unity in action, and 
openness in debate. 

If you agree with us, please take some 
copies of Solidarity to sell — and join us! 





Saturday 13 August 

Reinstate Kumaran Bose Not¬ 
tingham 

12 noon, Marks and Spencer, Lis- 
tergate, Nottingham 

bit.ly/2aJa6EU 

Saturday 13 August 

Jeremy Corbyn rally Milton 
Keynes 

2pm, Station Square, Milton 
Keynes, MK9 1LA 

bit.ly/2b3MOaN 

Monday 15 August 

Barnet Momentum meeting 

7pm, Ron Thomas Hall, 167A 
Cheviot Gardens, NW2 1PY 

bit.ly/2aZVjAY 


Got an event you want listing? 

solidarity@workersliberty.org 


Wednesday 17 August 

Truro Momentum meeting 

7.30pm, Railway Tavern, Truro, 

TR1 3HH 

bit.ly/2bbKxcd 

Saturday 20 August 

Lewisham march for libraries 

12 noon, Catford Town Hall, SE6 
4RU 

http://bit.ly/2aSsOQc 

Sunday 21 August 

Warrington: Rock for Corbyn 

2pm, The Brewhouse, Warrington, 
WA1 2NL 

bit.ly/2bcjBfJ 

Saturday 28 August 

Workers' Liberty south London 
summer event — Can socialism 
make sense? 

New Cross, south London 

bit.ly/2a6PZfJ 


More online at www.workersliberty.org 
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We need political debate 


LABOUR 


Rhea Wolfson, newly elected 
NEC member, spoke to 
Solidarity. 


Congratulations on your election 
to Labour’s NEC. What do you 
see as your priorities now? 

The first thing is to see that the 
recommendations from the 
Chakrabarti Report are imple¬ 
mented. The Labour Party needs 
clear and transparent procedures 
for individuals and organisations 
accused of misconduct. I am partic¬ 
ularly concerned about the suspen¬ 
sions of Wallasey Labour Party and 
Brighton, Hove and District Party. 
Those Labour Party organisations 
need to be reassured that any accu¬ 
sations made against them are in¬ 
vestigated promptly and properly. 

A number of Labour Party mem¬ 
bers have been expelled for 
being associated with Workers’ 
Liberty. Is this reasonable? 

I oppose political expulsions. We 
should recognise that there are 
many strands of socialist opinion 
and Labour will be stronger if we 
accept that. Minimally we should 
expect that the Labour Party abides 
by the principles of natural justice 
in disciplinary matters, that those 
accused are listened to, that 


processes are clear and transparent, 
that there is an appeals procedure. 

Some of the problems come 
from the Compliance Unit. Is 
there any role for this organisa¬ 
tion? 

Perhaps — if it operates using 
clear rules and regulations. No part 
of the Party should work on the 
basis that it can operate outside of 
a clear set of rules. In particular, 
those accused of misconduct 
should be able to see evidence 
which is said to exist against them. 

Personally I have another prob¬ 
lem because I am getting a lot of 
abuse through Twitter. I have had 
received a lot of unpleasant com¬ 
ment since the NEC election results 
were announced. There are no clear 
guidelines or mechanisms for me to 
try to stop this sort of abuse which 
may come from other Party mem¬ 
bers. 

One of the live issues for the 
Labour left is what we should do 
about the anti-Corbyn right-wing 
MPs. Do you think we should de¬ 
select them? 

Jeremy Corbyn is building a vi¬ 
brant movement of half a million 
Labour Party members. Corbyn is 
uniting the membership. The onus 
is on others to show they are not 
harming or splitting the Party. 

The relationship between the 
PLP and the membership has 


clearly been damaged. I hope it can 
be repaired and for that we need 
open political discussion and de¬ 
bate. 

Reselection is a powerful tool. It 
should be used with respect and 
care, and not with abuse. It is not a 
threat. It is a democratic process. 

What should the priorities of a 
future Labour government be? 

We should pursue an anti-auster¬ 
ity programme. We must invest in 
public services to promote growth. 
We should borrow in order to in¬ 
vest. And we should increase taxa¬ 
tion on the wealthy. 

You made a strong speech at a 
recent Lewisham Momentum 
meeting set up to discuss the 
problem of “left” anti-Semitism. 
What should be done about this 
very real problem? 

We need open debate on the 
issue. The Lewisham Momentum 
meeting was a start. Although 
some of the contributions were 
shocking, I think they were not 
made from hate — and poor com¬ 
ments were challenged in the meet¬ 
ing. 

The left needs to recognise that 
the Jewish Community does not 
feel welcome. The rhetoric of anti- 
Zionism is off-putting. 

There are progressive Zionist 
organisations we can and should 
work with. 


Reinstate Brighton District Labour Party! 


Brighton and Hove District 
Labour Party was suspended 
in July after Corbyn- 
supporting officers were 
elected at its AGM. Mark 
Sandell, the newly-elected 
Chair, describes what 
happened (personal capacity). 


Since Corbyn was first elected in 
2015 our local party, which has a 
rather peculiar structure across 
three constituencies, has grown 
from 2000 members to 6000. 

In Brighton we have a Labour 
Council which makes cuts and a 
Labour MP in Hove, Peter Kyle, 
who is very vocally anti-Corbyn. 

We were pretty sure that most of 
the 4000 new members were on our 
side. Our issue was how to reach all 
these new people. 

Following the most recent moves 
to remove Corbyn we advertised a 
rally, on Saturday 9 July, to defend 
him. We had 300 inside a packed 
room and another 300 outside the 
hall. When a speaker finished on 
the inside they went to speak to the 
meeting outside the room. 

We had fixed the rally to take 
place a few hours before the 
Brighton, Hove and District LP 
AGM where we were standing a 
slate. Although we had 600 present 
we still were not sure we would 
win at the AGM. We knew some of 
those who were at our meeting, to 
back Corbyn, are not Labour Party 


members. One important argument 
we have been having is to say 
firmly to those who back Corbyn: 
Join Labour. 

The point is not just to wear a 
Corbyn badge and join in political 
discussions, but actually to help to 
transform the Labour Party. And to 
do that you need to be a member. 

So we walked down from our 
rally to the AGM which was due to 
start at 4pm. I got there at 3:15 and 
discovered the college room that 
had been booked was already full, 
mainly of councillors and their 
mates. We couldn't get in. 

Because we'd previously won the 
position of Chair we got an agree¬ 
ment to run the AGM in shifts. Peo¬ 
ple would listen to the candidates, 
vote and leave. Then the next 
room-full would come in and do 
the same thing. Then the next. 

It was the politest meeting I've 
ever been at. Women's Institute 
meetings are more rowdy. We were 
on particularly good behaviour be¬ 
cause we knew the right would use 
any incident against us. 

Our slate ran as "Confidence in 
Corbyn". Not everyone on the slate 
was a Momentum supporter. We 
were open to those who just 
wanted to see fairness — people 
who were disgusted by the way 
Corbyn is being treated. 

In the end there were 610 votes 
cast. For the main officer positions 
our slate took about 65% of the 
vote. We won overwhelmingly and 
the right were deeply shocked. 


Then we were then accused of 
two things: abusing the local MP, 
Peter Kyle; and spitting at a secu¬ 
rity guard. 

I was stood close to Peter Kyle at 
the meeting and no one was rude to 
him. We investigated the "spitting 
incident" and all the security 
guards said there had been no spit¬ 
ting or swearing. The complaint 
was a complete fabrication. 

I lasted as Chair of Brighton, 
Hove and District Labour Party for 
five days. We got a letter from the 
national Labour Party annulling 
the elections and forbidding us to 
meet because of these allegations. 
This had the effect of preventing us 
discussing the leadership and also 
stopping us organising work 
around a local council by-election. 

We have carried on campaigning. 
We had a Momentum stall at last 
weekend's Brighton Pride where 
Corbyn's message was very, very 
popular. 

Last Tuesday, at three-days notice 
we had a Corbyn rally in Brighton. 
The 1500 seats were booked before 
I could get a ticket. So we held a 
rally outside, in the wind and rain, 
on Brighton seafront, with another 
600 people. 

We’re not giving in. We’re not 
going away. This isn’t over. 

• Speaking at a meeting of 
Lewisham Momentum on Mon¬ 
day 8 August. 
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Southern: labour war 
continues 



By Ollie Moore 

Members of the RMT union on 
Southern Rail have struck again, 
this time for five days, as they 
continue their battle to defend 
the role of the guard. 

Southern, which is owned by 
Govia Thameslink Railway, a train 
company which operates other 
services, including Gatwick Ex¬ 
press, wants to de-skill the guard's 
role, meaning the safety-critical on¬ 
board tasks would be carried out 
by the driver only. Unions say that 
this would hit passenger safety 

Prior to the strike, the RMT wrote 
to Southern offering to suspend the 
action in exchange for a commit¬ 
ment from the company that cur¬ 
rent competency and safety-critical 
qualification levels of guards 
would not be downgraded. The 
union recently suspended planned 
strikes on ScotRail in exchange for 
a similar offer. Southern bosses 
have refused to budge. 

The Transport Salaried Staff As¬ 
sociation (TSSA) is also balloting its 
members on Southern for strikes 
against Southern's plans to close 
ticket offices. RMT members work¬ 
ing in ticket offices are also ballot¬ 
ing, in a vote due to close on 16 
August. Drivers' union Aslef is also 
balloting for strikes, this time over 
issues including roster changes, 
after a previous ballot against 
Driver Only Operation was 
knocked back by the High Court. 

The Southern dispute is now the 
longest-running continuous dis¬ 
pute in the British railway industry 
since 1968. Labour's Shadow Trans¬ 
port Secretary Andy McDonald 
placed the blame squarely at the 
feet of the Tory government, say¬ 
ing: "The country's biggest rail 
franchise is failing. Passengers are 


enduring the worst delays in the 
country, fares are up 25% and 
promised investment looks further 
away than ever, yet the Tory gov¬ 
ernment seems more interested in 
pursuing an ideological dust-up 
with rail unions than improving 
abysmal passenger services." 

Speaking at a recent rally in 
Brighton, Labour leader Jeremy 
Corbyn said: "I want to see South¬ 
ern back in public ownership. I 
don't believe it's fulfilling its obli¬ 
gations under the franchise it was 
given." Writing in the Daily Tele¬ 


graph, Corbyn said: "Long before 
Southern Rail cut over 300 services 
it is legally contracted to deliver, its 
passengers were facing a woefully 
inadequate service: delays, over¬ 
crowding, cancellations, late run¬ 
ning trains were the norm. Yet 
instead of recognising the plight of 
millions of passengers and telling 
Southern Rail where to get off, the 
Government continues to support 
them with our money. 

“That's why Labour's pledge to 
return the railways into public 
ownership is the right one.” 


Job cuts on East Coast 

By Ollie Moore 

As Solidarity went to press on 9 August, a result was expected in 
an RMT ballot for strikes on Virgin Trains East Coast services. 

The union is fighting against plans to cut jobs in travel centres and 
ticket offices. 

RMT accused Virgin bosses of “putting out regular propaganda 
messages to their employees to justify the company's attempts to 
attack job security, terms and conditions of employment and cur¬ 
rent working practices.” 


Oil rig workers fight 30% pay cut 



By Gemma Short 

Workers on eight oil rigs in the 
north sea run by the Wood Group 
have struck to stop a 30% pay 
cut. 

The workers struck for 24 hours 
on Tuesday 26 July and for 48 hours 
from 4-5 August. 

Members of Unite and RMT were 
balloted in June over the changes to 
pay and conditions with a pay cut 
of 22% which is more like 30% 
when changes to other benefits are 
taken into account. Wood Group 
has also shifted workers from a 
two-week work schedule to a three- 
week one, leaving them with more 
time away from their families. 

The strike is the first in the North 
Sea in three decades, and workers 
argue they are being made to pay 
for the recent dip in oil prices de¬ 


spite oil companies continuing to 
make huge profits. 

Unite regional officer John 
Boland said: "However, the solid 
actions this week and the support 
that the workers received is a clear 
demonstration of the strength of 
feeling and their resolve to resist 
these attacks on pay and al¬ 
lowances. 


"The workforce is clearly of the 
view that enough is enough. 

"Wood Group needs to drop the 
cuts and get back round the table 
with us if it genuinely wants to 
avoid further industrial action." 

Workers are planning more 
strikes on a rolling program 
across the different rigs between 
15 August and 3 September. 


How not to save jobs 


By a Camden teacher 

Last week the Camden New 
Journal reported that in some 
schools in Camden, north Lon¬ 
don, as many as one in four 
teachers was leaving at the end 
of this academic year. 

That's a wild underestimation. I 
know that in at least two schools 
it's more like half. And I know that 
the national and regional union 
has done little to support our 
struggles. 

At Regent High School, staff 
were told in the summer term — 
after the peak resignation and re¬ 
cruitment time that happens 
around Easter — that there would 
be a restructure in order to bring 
down costs. As previously re¬ 
ported in Solidarity the proposals 
made five senior teachers and pas¬ 
toral leaders redundant, as well as 
deleting the roles of support staff 
in positions of pastoral responsi¬ 
bility, and creating new support 
staff roles to cover both. 

The school union group acted 
quickly, calling joint meetings 
with Unison, bringing in regional 
representatives of the NUT and 
undertaking an indicative ballot 
for strike action to save jobs and 
defend conditions. We also wrote 
to governors and requested a 
more detailed breakdown of the 
school's budget. 

The timing of the restructuring, 
which was defended on the basis 
of needing to clear changes with 
the incoming Headteacher, left 
staff facing redundancy in a vul¬ 
nerable position. Action needed to 
be very quick in order to stop the 
redundancies before the end of 
term. 

An indicative ballot showed 
overwhelming support for a 
timetable of six days of strike ac¬ 
tion, with only five members vot¬ 
ing against out of 48. A postal 
ballot was then held, which was 
not easy to organise, with 84% of 
members voting in favour of 
strikes. There was a backlash from 


school leadership, who urged 
members unhappy with the result 
to directly email union officials. 

This ruffled the feathers of 
union officials such as Camden 
branch secretary, Andrew Baisley, 
who was concerned that there was 
a growing lack of unity in the 
union group and (probably) 
feared losing members. Ballots 
were not passed on to the union's 
action committee until far too late 
in the term. 

UNDERMINED 

Meanwhile, a series of 
processes were going on which 
severely undermined us. 

Understandably concerned 
about their careers and futures, 
members who faced redundancy 
were meeting with the Head and 
Baisley to negotiate their terms of 
exit. It does not seem that Baisley 
tried to dissuade them from leav¬ 
ing, instead trying to get good 
deals for them. This is a normal 
part of the redundancy process 
and the lack of forced redundan¬ 
cies cannot reasonably seen as a 
"victory" for our union group. 

At the same time, the school 
began to internally advertise, in¬ 
terview and recruit for the new 
pastoral leader positions, thus 
avoiding the redundancies of the 
support staff that were in the re¬ 
structuring document. This was a 
terrible move in terms of under¬ 
mining the reason for our strike 
and was extremely cynical from 
leadership and governors in terms 
of dividing and conquering the 
different union groups in the 
school (those who got these new 
jobs were Unison members). 

The sluggishness from our re¬ 
gional representatives, and the 
final decision from the national 
union not to support our strike, 
was a horrendous betrayal of our 
group. 

I am now fighting to get active 
and most militant members to 
remain in the union — and offi¬ 
cials worried that our action 
would have been “divisive”! 


Durham TAs fight on 



Teaching assistants in 
Durham fighting the 
imposition of a worse 
contract are planning 
more strikes in Sep¬ 
tember and October. 

Durham county coun¬ 
cil wants to move teach¬ 
ing assistants from their 
current 52-week-a-year 
contracts onto term- 
time only contracts 
which would see work¬ 
ers losing up to 23% of 
their wages, between 
£1000 and £5000 a year. 

Teaching assistants 
have staged several 
demonstrations and 
protests in the past few months, 
and have recently got the sup¬ 
port of Jeremy Corbyn. 


• Support their 
bit.ly/2a!rERr 


campaign: 
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Brazil: behind the Olympics 



By Martin Thomas 

On the day of the Olympic open¬ 
ing ceremony, 5 August, a 
demonstration against interim 
president Michael Temer closed 
off a main street in Rio de 
Janeiro. 

With banners from the CUT 
union federation, the Workers' 
Party (PT, which governed Brazil 
from 2002 until the "impeachment" 
of president Dilma Rousseff on 12 
May 2016), the left parties PSOL 
and PSTU, and from Brazil's two 
Communist Parties, PCB and 
PCdoB, the 15,000 demonstrators 
demanded "Temer Out" and con¬ 
demned Temer, installed after the 
"impeachment", as a "putschist". 

The Olympic organisers set the 
background music and sound ef¬ 
fects to go louder when Temer ap¬ 
peared at the opening, and to keep 
his appearance as brief as possible, 
to minimise media coverage of the 
audience booing him. 

DISCONTENT 

Discontent with established au¬ 
thorities spreads much wider 
than the left. 

The right-wing parties have 
been able to push through the "im¬ 
peachment" coup, and may be able 
to consolidate it by a Senate vote 
later this month, only by surfing 
on that wide discontent. 

They presented the "impeach¬ 
ment" as a move against corrup¬ 
tion, but it is widely known that 
the right-wing parties are more 
corrupt than the PT. In the first 
month after becoming interim 
president, Temer lost three of his 
ministers to corruption charges. 
66% of Brazilians tell opinion polls 


that they do not trust his adminis¬ 
tration. 

Preparations for the Olympics 
have been dogged by scandal and 
budget shortages. In July protests 
by public service workers over un¬ 
paid wages pushed the state of Rio 
to declare a state of "public 
calamity". The Medico-Legal Insti¬ 
tute refused to accept more bodies 
for autopsies. 

63% of Brazilians tell opinion 
polls that the Olympics will cause 
more problems than benefits for 
the Brazilian people, and 51% say 
they are "not interested" in the 
Games. 

As the Olympic flame arrived on 
3 August, police used stun 
grenades, pepper spray, and tear 
gas to disperse protesters, and 450 
heavily armed police invaded an 
area near the international airport 
to make arrests. 

The mayor of Rio city was re¬ 
duced to claiming that people will 
see the Olympics positively in 
years to come. 

"There is not a bad vibe around 
the Olympics. There is a general¬ 
ized bad vibe in Brazil. There's 
economic crisis, unemployment, 
inflation, political crisis, impeach¬ 
ment, political divide". 

One of Temer's first acts in office 
was to reset the budget with lower 
deficit targets. He wants to delete 
the 1988 constitution's guarantees 
that welfare benefits must rise in 
line with inflation. 

He has also said that he will con¬ 
sider selling the airports in Sao 
Paulo and Rio to help to reduce the 
deficit. 

He chose a soybean tycoon who 
has deforested large tracts of the 
Amazon as agriculture minister. 
And he is the first leader in 


decades to have no women in his 
cabinet at all. 

But Temer is weakly placed. 
Opinion polls for the next presi¬ 
dential election, due in 2018, show 
PT leader Lula Inacio da Silva, 
who was president 2002-2010, in 
the lead, and the right-wing PSDB 
doing badly. Temer's PMDB is un¬ 
likely to run a presidential candi¬ 
date. In the presidential polls the 
main rival to the PT is the Rede 
Sustentabilidade of Marina Silva, a 
former PT government minister 
who has become a Pentecostal 
Christian and right-wing on issues 
like abortion and same-sex mar¬ 
riage, and who backed the right- 
wing PSDB in the 2014 
presidential run-off, but is still pro¬ 
environment. Municipal elections 
are also coming in October. 

BACKGROUND 

The background to the chaos is 
a severe and continuing eco¬ 
nomic slump. 

Brazil's economy grew fast from 
about 2000 to about 2011. It 
slumped in 2009, like almost 
everywhere else, but recovered 
fast. Journalists talked about it as 
one of the foremost "emerging 
economies", the "BRICS". 

But since late 2013 it has 
slumped. The previous expansion 
was, as economist Jose Gabriel 
Palma puts it, "the world's most 
overrated boom". 

Up to the "debt crisis" of the 
early 1980s, Brazil, once primarily 
a plantation and mining economy, 
industrialised. Manufacturing in¬ 
dustry rose from 20% of GDP in 
1947 to 36% in 1985; by the early 
1990s, 60% of Brazil's exports were 
of manufactured goods, including 
high-value ones like light aircraft. 


The recovery of 2000-11 was 
shallow, and based on exports of 
soybeans and iron ore to China. 
Manufacturing continued a de¬ 
cline which had started in 1985, 
falling to just 13% of GDP in 2013. 
Brazil's average labour productiv¬ 
ity had risen from 20% of the 
USA's in 1960 to 27% in 1980. It 
was down to 19% in 2010, and 
lagged especially in manufactur¬ 
ing. 

After 2012, China reduced its 
imports. Their prices also 
slumped. Brazilian corporations 
got trapped by spiralling debt 
from loans made from metropoli¬ 
tan banks which were stuffed full 
of cheap credit by "quantitative 
easing" and saw poor prospects in 
their homelands. 

The PT administrations, alone or 
almost alone among governments 
worldwide choosing to operate 
within neoliberal constraints, sig¬ 
nificantly reduced social inequal¬ 
ity. 

Brazil was for centuries a coun¬ 
try of large landed estates and 


plantations. Slavery was abolished 
there only in 1888. Inequality re¬ 
mains much higher than in Eu¬ 
rope. 

And along the way the PT sacri¬ 
ficed its rank-and-file militancy to 
government-managing con¬ 
straints, first in municipalities and 
states, then in the federal govern¬ 
ment. It was founded in the last 
years of the 1965-85 military dicta¬ 
torship, as a big, lively, revolution¬ 
ary socialist party closely linked to 
a rising militant trade union move¬ 
ment. But over the years, left¬ 
wingers were pushed out; life and 
democracy were stifled. 

When the slump came in 2013, 
the PT was unable to produce gov¬ 
ernment policies to deal with it 
other than the most orthodox ne¬ 
oliberal austerity; and when the 
right wing managed to channel 
some of the ambient discontent 
into a movement for impeach¬ 
ment, the PT lacked the structures 
and activist base to fight back. 

The Brazilian left needs to re¬ 
group. 
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